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ABSTRACT 
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MLUIA AGLiNUA-SliTTING IN A STATl: CAInPAIGN 



Studying tiie effects of tiie mass meclia in shaping public opinion during 
an election campaign has been a long but inconclusive concern of mass connnuni- 
cation research. Mucli of this concern has concentrated on studying tlie 
■•nfluence of tlie media on voting decisions, and tiiat is v;here one of tne argu- 
ments over media effects iias centered. In recent years, liowever, researciiers 
have been investigating the effects of the media, not in influencing voting 
decisions, but in influencing the political information tlie public has. 

This area now goes under the general rubric of the '^agenda-setting^' 
function of the media. Cohen (1903) has succinctly summarized tnis effect; 
' (Tiie mediuj may not be successful much of the time in telling peoj)le wiiat to 
think, but it is stunningly successful in telling its readers what to think 
about." 

It siioula be noted, however, tiiat a distinction is liere being made 
between media effects on voting choices , and the public^s awareness of campaign 
issues. It is the latter tiiat is of concern in tiie present study. Secondly, 
agenda-setting does not imply that tlie media are solely responsible for creating 
public awareness and concern for issues. In fact, tlie media may as mucn reflect 
public concern for issues as influence public concern for certain issues. In 
order to deteraine the extent to which the media set the agenda for the public 
(rather than reflect tlie issues of tiie public) , one must take account of each 
over time . ^ 

In a recent test of thi^ ^ncnda setting hypotliesis ricCombs ana Shaw (1972) 
found 3 strong correlation between the amount of coverage the media devoted to 
an issue during a tlirec-week period and what voters surveyed during tJiat period 
said were the important issues. Looking at only uncommitted voters, they con- 
cluded tiiat the media do indeed shape tlie salience of issues in a campaign. 



McConbs and Shaw point out that in presidential elections there are 
few alternative sources of information to the mass media. Few people nave t'ne 
opportunity to learn a candidate's positions at first hand. 

This assuriiption cannot necessarily be nade in state and local elections, 
however. In this situation, more voters can, if th»jy wish, iiear candidates 
speak in person and can confront office-seekers in rmall groups ratiier than in 
tiie Jiuge public rallies of presidential politics. For this reason, one might 
expect tiie media would be less influential in sliapin^^ public judgments about 
cainpaign issues locally than in national elections. 

On the other hand, Pool (1963) suggested that the U. S. media is more 

likely to be influential in local, ratiier than in national elections: 

;Viiile a national campaign may have focused (a voter's) intense 
interest and deep conviction in the top office, iie is often witiiout 
any sucn internal guidance on the less important office, ile Jias 
neither the time nor energy to inform himself of all of them. So 
how nc votes on tiiesc minor offices is apt to be affected by any 
information tliat comes iiis way about the candida\;es for them. It 
is in this situation of low intensity of attention and interest 
that tiie endorsement of a candidate by a newspaper is capable of 
influencing a number of votes. 

Pool adds that paradoxically, the minor races (where the media might be 
more influential) are tiie ones usually slighted in media coverage. 

Jewell and (Junninghara (1968) in tiieir study of Kentucky politics, noted 
tiiat political behavior and attitudes in regard to state elections are much more 
stable tlian in presidential campaigns in that state. This suggests again tiiat 
agenua-setting would be less likely to occur in state campaigns tiian in presi- 
dential elections. 

Tnis study was aimed at investigating the agenda-setting hypothesis in 
tiie context of a state and a city election in Lexington, Kentucky. Tlie context 

was tiie Kentucky governor's election and the Lexington mayoral election in 

2 

Novemocr , 1971 . 

O 
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Several factors would seem to be crucial in assessing the agenda-setting 
t'uiiction on public opinion. First, time needs to be taken into account. One 
need.-^ to be sure tiiat the direction of influence is from the media to tlie public 
and not from tiio public to tiie media. Furthermore, not much is Known about tlie 
"tijne-lag" of influence. Lang and Lang (1966), for example, suggest only tiiat 
media effects ire ''long-range" and more apt to occur in the "quiescent'' time 
between canpaigns ra^'ier tiian during campaigns. 

It may be lliat any ncuia influence will not be easily felt during the 
relatively short peiioa o.t tlie campaign itself. 

Little is known about htc influence over time. Wc generally speak in 

vague terms like '"'long range or short range^' or "current." We cannot specify 

mucn about wliat time lag exist ^etweer media coverage and public concern or 

awareness of issues, if indeed sueli a c:r 1 relationship exists. 

Since the pioneering effort ' licrelson and Lazarsfeld, 
few stuuies have examined v yionscs to the flow of 

current political informa tiie most part only the 

reinforcing and activating ei )f the electorate's sur- 

veillance behavior have been cu. zed, perhaps because more 
dramatic impacts are so imperceptib. and long term. In any 
event, our understanding of ti;e prcci:. impact of tiie mass 
media is only fragmentary and based on dated infonnation, 
(Dryer, 1972-72) 

Althougii voting choices tend to be relatively stable, some voters at 
some times are influenced by wliat Sellers (rj6S) termed tlie "current flow of 
information.' iie argued that media coverage of a campaign will bo most influ- 
ential for ' tJiose voters with little interest and no strong partisanship." 
"ledia coverage, lie wrote, "activates an increased proportion of those voters 
vvho have slight interest in information about politics, who are only slightly 
if at all identified with any party, wiio are consequently extremely susceptible 
to t:ie short-term forces empiiasized intlie flow of current information." 

On tiie otiier liand. Converse (1966) formulated the hypothesis that 
Willie information flow may cause low interest voters to change partisan attitudes 
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bctwuen elections; tiicsc s.imo low interest people may show more stable j):irtisan 
attituucs durin£ the snort ccrm of an election campaign, because they pay little 
.attention to media coverage and will not be aware of immediate analysis. 

iiow-ever^ in an analysis of two decades of presidential election survey 
data, uryer (1971) found ti)at tlie voters v;ho pay tlic least attention to inedia 
cainpai<;n coverage cio tend to be tlie least staule in voting prcfereiice, :.^otii 
between elections and during; the campai^^n itself. Tim^: it would seem that 
a<.^cncia-settin[!, is less likely to take place in state and local elections than in 
presidential elections, but tliat the effect will be stronrest among tliose with ^ 
less interest . 

Another factor that would seem to make a difference is education. Ciiaffoe 
(1971) \;rote that re-analysis of his data on political information i\::in ainon^: 
teenagers (Chaffee, Ward and Tipton, 1970) indicates tliat mass media use uoes 
produce subsequent ^^ains in knowledge at the same time that prior knowled<^e leads 
to greater media use. The effect is to increase the distance between people of 
high and low knowled^^^.e . Tichener , Donoiiue and Olien (1970) supported this 
hypothesis. Tiiey are^.ued that people witli higiier education tend to acquire 
information at a faster rate^ thus increasing the 'knowledge <iap. ' i»£cCombs and 
Siiaw also r.oted tiiat tlie better educated and tiie more interested are more likely 
to see): inf '>rmation , but that tiiese same people are tiie least likely to chanije 
tiieir political beliefs. 

These s'tudies seem to suc;oest ihat media coverage of changing issues in a 
campaiiMi will be noted first by tliose higiily educated, higiily interested people, 
but that tiiese people are not as apt to cnanj^^e their hiinds about important issues 
as much as the less educated, less interested voters. 

Specifically, tliis study was designed to test tne hypothesis that the 
public*s identification of important issues in the campaigns would ifeflect tae 
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ajnount of media coverage devoted to these issues, and that this rc lations.iip 
v\'oula be strongest for those people with the least education and interest in the 
campaign . 

Methodology 

To investigate the agenda-setting hypotiiesis, this study asked respond.. its 
at tliree different times during the carapaign to define what tliey felt wore the 
major issues facing voters in the two campaigns."* Respondents were inter -'iewed' 
in September just after tiie city primary, in the middle of October, and again 
just after tno gener^il election in liovomber. Followin ; tiie original McCoi.'.bs ..'ina 
Snav; desig.n (1969), new respondents were added at each phase to allevi::te some of 
tlie metiiodological problems associated with panel surveys.^ Interviewing was 
done cn weekends by telephone, with respondents randoialy selected from tiie 
Lexington area telephone directory. 

In tiie analysis^ we identify six different respondent groups. Group One 
is tiie 503 respoiu-ents interviewee in September. Group Two is ^'00 of tiiese 
people intervievced again in October. Group rour is 139 of these people inter- 
view^ed for a third tiiiie in i^'ovember. Group Tiiree is 52 respondents interviewed 
for the first time in October; Group Five is 42 of tliosc people interviewed again 
in November. Group Six is oO people interviewed for the first time in November. 

At tiie same time, the actual content of media coverage of the mayoral and 
gubernatorial campaigns from Sept. 18, the date of the city primary, through Wov. 
2, tile date of the general election, was also coded. Storj.es were included from 
taree ne\;spapers-- tlie Louisville Courier-Journal, tne morning Lexington Herald, 
')nd tne evening Lexing,ton Leader.^ The 6 p. m. and 11 p. ni. news show content of 
two of the tiiree Lexington television stations and the hourly local broadcasts of 
two of th.*^ three Lexington j\ta radio stations were also included. (One of the 
local radio stations had so little campaign coverage it was dropped from the 
study; one of the local TV stations refused to participate.) A research assistant 
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weat to tlie station studios weekly and coded tiit; content from the oririnal 
copy for tiic broadcasts. 

.icCoTiibs and Shaw used a major and minor item distinction in codinj^, media 
content. Tiiis study used a ''major issue" and "otlier*^ issue code. A major issue 
was defined as the issue tliat constituted the Kiad and major portion or a news 
story; other issues i/ore tliose also mentioned in that story. ^ 

wine issue categories were formulated for analyzin^^ both respondent and 
nedia mention of issues. Percenta»Tes of tlie fre([uency of mention wore tlien cor.- 
puted fur oacii of the six respondent groups and eacli of th«j seven inouia sources. 
'I'nree media indices were also formed, one for the iJ^iree ••ewspapers, one for the 
two television stations, and one for the two radio stations. Pearson r corre- 
lations were then calculated between and amonp, tiie various respondent .^^roups and 
inedia sources. In computing tiiesc correlations, eacii issue was treateu as an 
^'Ob.servation'' and tiie frequency of mention of each issue as the ''score.'' 
Finally, cross-lagged correlation technique is utilized in order to indicate 
directionality (Caii.pbel' and Stanley, 1963; Pelz and Andrews, 1964, Cliaffee, rJ72> 
iiecker , 1975) . 

In its r.im};lcst lorm^ variables are ordered accordinp to time so tiiat 
several correlation coefficients can be compared. Correlations are computed 
for Detwoen variables one and two at botii time one and ti)iie two (r Y-j^ and 
r ^2 V2 See fi^.ure one) Then tlie cross lap,oed correlations are computed 
(r Y2 :'..d r X2 ^i) . These in turn are compared to a ba.seline statistic based 
upon tiic other correlations in tlic figure. If one (or botii) of the diagonal 
coefficients exceed the baseline, one assumes it is evidence of some causal 
r^i^lationslilp . 

The technique makes stringost assumptions about the nature of the dnta, 
including simultaneity of measurement and the equivalence of time la[;s, but it 
^ is also a useful way of layinr, out time-ordered variables even when the data 
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asbUi-iptions LTc iM;t met. In the present stutiy, we .av rs:i^u::iinn tiiat tliw frequency 
or mention of issues in tlie nedi:i [fren oupt . li - Oct. 15) is si:;!ult::neou3 witn 
tne tii.u two point of the ruspondent interview (th.- v,\:.:.;end of Cctobur 15} ; ana 
that tne media content from Oct. Ic t.iiroui;;; the rest ot tlie ca:;.pai ;n is siniul taneous 
witn ti;;.^; three of tiie respondent survey (tire wee]-v.iie follo\nnv, election dayj . 

iTiO first ])eriod for media content is one month; the second is a little 
over tv.u Weeks . 

Chnffc^o (1973) noted tii :t tne optimal time-l:n: is no perfunctory matter.' 
Ih" t.■^o cohort ^ tiie relat i oir^lnp ri:iy not iiave h:ul Viviv to be effective; if too lon^;^ 
^11'' V t'fucr jiiay h;nc di^-sipated. iiowever, tnere is no^t clear cut answer about 
'.viiat tii^e j^uriod to use in election stuaies. 

lix laying; out the cross - J .i^;s ^ we deciaea to regard the correlations between 
Media content for Time One (Sept. lo-0ct.l5J ajid iime Two (Oct. lC-i^iov.2) and 
Groups Two and Pour as one cross-laired design. Tlie cori'elatioiiS between tiie snrie 
i'ledia content and Groups Three and Five are treated as replications. 

Results 

The City Jilection: There was aluiost no coverage of the mayoral cajupai^.n 
in ti\o Lexington media. The hexington lierald and Le^uler coinoined ran only 16 
stories about tnis race. Of these nine were concerned \;itli a court suit on tlie 
part ov t.ie incuiabent Ueiearcd in tiie September primary tiiat ciiarged vote fraud. 
Two more concerned denials on t;ie part of Candidate Sykes tiiat he had made a 
* deal" not to campaign in exchange for a promise to be named city manage;. 
Th.erefore, .malysis of the city campaign was dropped. 

Description c?: tlti-j sample : Table 1 presents ?. breakd-^wn of tiie six groups 
by various demographic variables compared to tlie 1370 census for the Lexington area. 

:vespondents \;ere ar^l'.ed in 0|)en-enaed questions to name the two or tnree most 
important issues facing voters in tiie governor's campaign, i^.esults in terms of 



fn/.quc-ncy of mention arc presented in Tabic 2. At all thrsDc int'^-rview tinics , 

taxes" w.as the nost often mentioned issue. Issues related to law aiiU order/- 

"Special interests' (e . farmers, labor, tiie elderly, etc.) and "general 

state' (ii^ostly various proposals to reorganize the state yoverniuent) were seldom 

cited, iost of the differences between the three different interview points 

I 

occurred witi; relatively minor changes in position of issuer^ related to ''ecology/' 
'education/' and 'economy." Vwo otiier issue cate^:ories were included mainly to 
code medln content rarther than for respondent replies. 'lueGo are issues steiiUnin^' 
from the "campai^;;!!" (e, []. mudsiinginjj attacks or sources of campaign funusj and 
"local issues' (issues relating to one spocific comiiiunixy . ) 

The correlations between frequency of mentioa of issues b)' the six groups 
ar;^ presented in Tabic Tiiu correlations for the soriie respondents at the tiireo 
intervie\i/ points (Groups i, 2 and 4 and Groups 3 ai.d 5), iii\d the correlations 
between ti;e nev.' and repeat respondents are all vury hi'-jh. It si^ould be noted that 
"cae repeat groups are not j^rocisely tJie sajae people, since replies fro::: tiiose 
first respondents who later dropped out of tiic study are included in the results. 
Taole 4 presents the correlations when the ''cainpaiyji* and "'local issues" items 
are dropped. Later analysis comparing media covera^^.e '.vith frequency of mention 
i^y respondents does, not ineiutie tiiose two catOijoriwS - i«iany of t:ie media items 
coued as caTiipaign units are not issue-:. Many of tae local itens dealt with issues 
oriented to coninjuni ties otiier riian Le.^ini^ton and could not be expected to be a 
ri:aJor issue for Lexington ai'ca residents. The correlations wiien these items are 
dropped are liOt quite as stroji;], but tney are still positive and statistically 
si^^jiif ioaiit . 

Respoadenrs uere not pusijed to answer the open-ended questions, ana a 
substantial nujnber ef voters in eaca ^roup eit'ner could not or would not mention 
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aiiy issue as acir.v.; inr^ortant in the c^u"nj)aign. The percentage of rcsponacnts vvi^o 
did not mention at least one issae declines substantially over time: 54.- in 
Group One; i<i% and . 3'o in r.roLii>s Tv;o and Three; and 2d'i> , Zlo and 35-6 in Groups 
Tour, I-ive and .'>ix. 

/1-jdia Coverage of tluv Cnr v'ai^jn laoLj ^ prus.;nT:i:: tr.e pcrcciitriijes cr media 
spLicc v.iven to th.e nine cutc^jcriei- . Like ;^ict(.)j.i.s ",nd Shav; 's anal/sis of tae I'JLo 
presidential criiiipaign, media coveraf^e of t:i^- , Kentucky governor ^s ciuction wcrs 
ccncern^'d Tiainly \;itli the caj.ipaifjn itself, and not ^.itji issues. Almost .half of 
tito total rneaio coverage v.-as of this typo. Thi:. ctu^or}' includv^d sucn th.inrs as 
aaiiOunceiTients of the candidates* a])pearances ;nJ descr i\:tions of tiieir eampai-n 
st/l^'Sj general attacks on oppenonti: that Wv-re not issue oriented, and in the 
case of tiiird party candidate L:;a/:dler, .^peculation on tho effect of hi^ vote. 

"Taxei; ' constituted the major issue discussed in tl-e 3:ie?-iir., followeci by 
sp-eciai interest, ' economic issuec^ law and order, local issues^ edv/cation, 
ecolo[7y , and general staco issues. 

Table j presents tae correlations between tiic various media, ;:.asuu on nhe 
iiumber of issue iteris neniioned in sitories about the gubernatorial race, '..'njn 
all nine catc(H:>ries are incluaed^ tiie correlations are extremely !ii;Jhi^ bota for 
m?ior itvjms ana total items. Tliere is M.^; consensus v/itain the various *.ueaia 
caaaneis as to what tiie news"' of tiie caB.rainji is. Tliis consensus is also very 
Sua.;lo betv'-een the tv;c ti:,*L: periods for ail c:in:)airn covcrcoe. 

r.iien ti'.e caj:i])ai^<ai and local issue cate^'oriu^ are aroppcd , tiie media con- 
sensus lessens. TIiO coefficients are <'.eneraliy stroiiger durin^^ tiie closing pe iod 
of the c^ij'npaiyn than for tu- content from Sept. 18 tiirough v.ct. 15. 

coef f icicjnts su.;vl^i3t thxat tiiose mclia do not ])resent as consistent a 
view of issues in t/\e state campai.in'^ as Wceombs ana Shav* fouijid for the 1963 
presidential election coveraoe. i-iere are clear prira-broadcast differences, 
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iiidicating tiiat tlio newspapers i^/enuraliy empaasizing one set of is5Ucs ana i 

r^.ciio and television another. Ruferrino back to Tabl^- ^ iv. can be seen tiut 

taxcs'was a much niore ^5i:]:-*iricant issue for tiie newspapers thai: for radio ana^ 
1 television. Law and order was also a inucji raore iiTOortant issue for tiio broaacac^t 
r.edia and tae Lexiu^ton Leader tiian for tae Lexir.gton-. leraid and the Louisville 
Courier-Jou^iial . The Louisville paper, since il circuiatus state-wide, also 
(ievotea much morj coverage to local iisues than diu any of cie otiier ineuia. 

Lorre lations betweei'i r.ieoia cov^ra^,.. •ma issue'o cited by tii-;' public . i'*or the 
re-nainder of tiie analysis, only the ^even issues (excluding "caiapai gn"' and 
• local issues'" categories j are used. 

j o test tiie agenda-setting ny}:-otiiesis , first eoMDared correlations 

I 

bocv.'evjn media coverage for different time jierious witn Ciie frequency of :;ienj:ion 
by txi'j various panel groups. Table 7 presents tiie correlations usin^ total meuia 
i ce.-is for tiie entir<^ six-weeks period. 

Jiffcrenf relationsiiips siiow ui> wiieu tne specific iiy.\c period of i^eaia 
cov.;rai;e is considered. In separating tiie media content into two tii:ie perioas , 

labeled .^edia one as the four-week period from Sept. 16 tiirou^^ii jct. lo . ••tecia 
iv/o is tne two-v.'eek period from Oct. IS tiirougli electioi; day. Figures 2 and o 
present tlie cross-lags for newspapers and television. 

oeicause of its low correlations, as well as its iiifrequency of mention as 
a primary news source uy respondents, no furtxior analysis of rauio is incluueu. 

Correlations for newspaper coverage ait.a tne public (Fi>.<:ure 2) for the raost 
part exceea the critical values for statistical significance levels, iiowever, 
no consistent jj^attern o:.ierges. In terms of cross- lag logics eoth tne diagonals 
for Groups Two and Four exceeci tne baseline stati^stic cited by Chaffee (1972), 
so tlv-re is no choice between iiypotheses tiiat the public fr'equency of mention 
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I 

I 

reflects media coverage, vice versa, tiiat the inedia frequency reflects public 
concern. 1 *: - • • . . • 

Jt can bo concluded that there is a rela*:ion3hip between the frequency of 
mention of issues by newspapers ?nd the frequency of mention by the public. 
However, given the failure of this data to meet the strict assumptions of cross- 
lag analysis, and the failure to ''replicato" between the different groups of 
respondents, there is no consistent evidence that the media is serving a causal 
agenda-setting function. 

Figure 3 indicates tiiat television content during the early part of the 
campaign contributes to the negative correlations found between television fre- 
quency and respondent frequency. The negative correlation in issue ocverage over 
the two time periods makes cross- lag interpretations difficult. 

Interviews with some of the groups asked respondents to name the medium 
from whic;i tiiey had gotten most of tlieir infonuation about the campaign so far. 
Nevvspapers were named by 47-6; television by 36% and raaio by 5%. 

Partitioning on tliis question permits separate cross- lag comparisons for 
those who named newspapers and those who najned television (Figures 4 and 5). 
Results are similar to the non-partitioned saTiple. Of those respondents naining 
television, (Fig. 4) the correlations with television coverage for the first part- 
of, the cajnpaign period are still negative (althougii less so than for the non- 
partitioned sajiiple). The Time Two correlations arc postive, and stronger than 
results for the non-partititioned sample, but do not roacli statistically signi- 
ficant levels. Results for those wiio named newspapers are very similar to the 
non-partitioned results. (Figure 5). Correlations between those naming television 
as a primo,ry news source and newspaper coverage were even stronger than those 
naming newspapers with newspaper coverage, (Results not shown.) 
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Respondents were partitioned on two other variables: degree of interest 
and education. Interest was tapped by a question that askcii respondents 
•'Generally, how interested would you say you, yourself, are in the current state 
elections--very interested, pretty interested, not too interested or not at all?" 
The ''not at all'' and ' not too'' categories were collapsed into a ''low interest*' 
' group. Cross-lags for tho three interest groups with newspaper coverage are 
presented in Figures G, 7 and 8. 

The partitioned results tend to suggest that, as expected, the iiigner the 
interest, tlie less the change in salience of issues over time; at least the cor- 
relations over time arc somewliat stronger for the hi£'h interest respondents. 

The cross-lags with media coverage for the High and Medium interest groups 
are similar to results for the entire sample. Again, there seems to be a 
relationship between media coverage and frequency of mention of issues, but no 
marked evidence tliat the direction is media to public ratiier than public to media. 

The low interest group (Figure 8) is the most interesting. Wo had expected 
this group to show the strongest *'siiort range " relationship to media coverage. 
Yet the synchronous correlations are the weakest here for any of the three 
interest subsets. Only one coefficient (papers Time Tu'o with Group Four) readies 
statistical significance levels (r+ .748, p .05). !\nd the sets of diagonal 
comparisons seem to indicate tho least evidence of the tjirce groups in support of 
a media agenda-setting hypothesis. 

Respondents were also partitioned into two educational levels: Those witn 
a high sciiool education (Fig. 9) and those with some formal schooling beyond high 
sciiool (Fig. 10). 

The correlations are not markedly different for th© two groups, although 
two of the media/public coefficients that are statistically significant for the 
Q college respondent group are not for the high school respondents. Again, most of 
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tiie cress-lag coelticioxits exceed the baseline statistic, only exception is 

tne wollege Groups J> aiA 5 v*^ere the Newspaper One to Group Five uiajonal r 
exceeas t::e vaseline, the public to iieJia aoes not. v^^ii^^ WiVilo t.,ere is 
evidence of a relationSi.ip T^etween neaia frequency an;, frequency of p^-blic 
if.ention, tjiere is ao consistent support for t.ie idea tiiat ta<: puLiic reflects 
tne laecia, rajther tiiaii t*iat the :rie»iia reflects tiie public' i: a£^i;::ua. 

Con clusions 

->etecti:i^ stron . er.pirical evidence for ncv^ia effects is a difficult 
business a^iu per>iaps ..'e '..\avo been overly-j/e^siirdstic about tae exte^it tc vmicu 
our aata woalu support a causal jnedia r.^enua-scijttin^ liypothe::i3 . i'no hii;i; 
.stui/iiity of t:ie respondents" definitions of v/aat v. ere tne i.iain issues involved 
in t/4e governor' s campdi^;v», tne jrelative xack of consensus aiiion^ the i',:edia about 
t!ie issues, anu tne instability of iiiedia coveraiL^e between our ti;o tir.ie periods 
contribute to tac difficulty. 

'•'e can conclude that there is a relationship urftv;een :;.euia covcra^s^ and 
public frequency of r^ention i;; a state cai.ipaigu. This supports evi.aence t/iat 
tuc i.edia serve sucl* a function iw uxore freque "tly-stuCies presidential canipai^iis. 
The fact that total riedia coverage t;\roughout the caritpairn correlates stronf-er 
\;ith puu-lic laeiition of issues t*ian coverage for specific tir.ie periods aoes not 
otmgtiien argurrionts that voters are respouin^ to a ' current flo\: of inf orniation. 

Adding mccsurement over ti^e clso indicates tnat snov;ing a positive 
relationsi\ip betv;een nedia coverage and public frequency is not in itself 
sufficient to argue for a mcuia agenda-set tin^ nypctnesis. jjt ^ata proviuo 
as much evidence t*iat ti.e r.euia reflects public concern as that .vaulic reflects 
iiieaia coverage. was ovis^cnce found for expectations about t^e effect of 

media coverage on lo\; interest or less educated groui.s. 

•wUr selection of Sept. lb as a startini; data for irioratorins iiiCdia cov- 
erage is arbitrary as far as the governor's campaign is concerned, altnough it :;iade 
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sense for nayor's race. The sin^ilarity betu-een the public's issues in September 
and those mentioned at later tine points indicates that the issues nad already 
been set at tiie time we began monitoring. 

The lack of a perfect correlation between different media sources may, 
as McCombs and Shaw suggest, reflect an imperfect ''pseudo-onvironment*' for the 
Cciiiipaign. It would also weaken arguments that a third for'^e, say, the candidates 
themselves, v;ere actually setting the issue agenda. If this were the Cvase, then 
tlic media would tend to sliow more consensus than was found. In part, trie lack of 
consensus could reflect, again as McCombs and Shaw suggest, a political point of 
view on tiie part of tlio media sources, perhaps bios. But the fact that tJie 
Lexington Herald and the Leader correlated as positively as they did, even when 
editorials are included, wcikens that line of argument. The fact tiiat the Courier- 
Journal correlates stronger with tlie' Merald, wliich endorsed opposing candidates 
fur governor, than witii the Leader, suggests that it is something other than 
political point of view that leads to similarities in coverag,e . It could be 
sender news judgments, but a more likely ari^ument is common deadlines, since 
they are both morning papers. 

We find the differences between newspapers, television and radio interesting, 
but think a conclusion tiiat our data suggest an agenda-setting function only for 
newspapers too liasty. Tlie television station witli the higliest percentage of the 
Lexington audience refused to participate in the study, and results may have been 
very different if that station had been included. Still, the data would seem to 
suggest that recent speculation about tlie great influence of television news on 
election campaigns may be unwarranted. The fact that those respondents who named 
television as their primary news source still showed a much stronger relationship 
t(; newspaper coverage than to television coverage cannot be discarded lightly. 
This suggests tliat to the extent that there is agenda-setting, it is by medium 
rather than media. 



Footnotes 

1. There is also the related issue of whether or not candidates reflect (or are 
Influenced by) both the media's and the public's interpretation of issues. Such 

a determination would involve a content analysis of the candidates' speeches again 
over time, and was beyond the scope of this study. Furthermorej it can be argued 
that most voters determine candidate positions via the m:^ss media. 

2. In the gubernatorial election, Lt. Gov. V/endell Ford, a Democrat, was running 
against Republican Tom Emberton. Also* former governor A, B* Chandler was running 
on his newly- £oi:mGd CommoawerTlth Party ticket and William Smith was running as the 
Independent Party candidate. 

In the Lexington mayor's race, Foster Pettit vss running against Harry Sykes^ 
the first black candidate to seek the office. Both ha.d su?:vived a run-off in 
September that saw a controversial former councilman defeated. The 'mayoral 
election is non^-partisan* While other studies have indicated that voters do 
identify party slates in such elections, in this case both candidates were 
registered Democrats. 

3. Respondents specifically were asked: "Now, what do you think are the two or 
three major issues facing the state in the gubernatorial election?" Earlier they had 
been asked a battery of media use questions, questions about their political dis- 
cussions with friends and family, their political affiliation, registration, and 
interest in the two campaigns. 

4. A forthcoming paper is concerned with methodological implications, specifically 
the problems of sensitization and attrition in panel df:Signs. 

5. The two Lexington papsrs publish joint editions on Saturday and Sunday, altiiougji 
the Saturday editions have separate editorial pages. They publish some joint sections 
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on Thursdays. In some of the analysis, a newspaper index is used that includes 
these joint editions. The Saturday editorial pages are included in the separate 
Herald and Leader measures. 

6. Editorials as well as news stories are included. The Lexington Herald endorsed 
the Democratic candidates for governor and It. governor; the Lexington Leader 
endorsed both Republican candidates. The Courier- Journal endorsed the Republican 
candidate for governor and the Democratic candidate for lieutenant governor. 
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TABLE I 



Sonic Demographic Characteristic- of 
September October 


the sample 

November 






Variable 


Group 1 Group 2 Group Z 


Group 4 Group 5 


Group 6 


Populatl 




(N=303) (N=20b) (N=52) 


/■»T 1 1 O \ / 0\ 

(N=139) (N=42) 






Sex 






> 




Male 


44% 45.5% 54% 


42% 57% 


66% 


48% 


Female 


56 55.5 46 


58 43 


34 


52 












Over 71 


U7. 23% 




16% 


8% 


61-70 


12 13 




26 


9 


51-60 


29 31 




28 


14 


41-50 


24 23 




14 


17 


31-40 


12 8 




5 


18 


22-30 


6 2 




4 


21 


18-21 


3 0 




6 


12 


Voted for 




(N=75) (N=26) 


(N=47) 




Emberton 




48 65 


57 


46% 


Ford 




45 27 


24 


37 


Chandler 




7 4 


20 


16 


Smith 




0 4 


0 


1 
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2 

Percentages of frequency of issues mentioned by respondents 





September 


October 






November 






Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Group 4 


Group 5 


Group 


Campaign 


6% 


10% 


9% 


9% 


6% 


11% 


Taxes 


37 


38 


37 


49 


35 


40 


Special 
Interests 


4 


5 


6 


4 


10 




Economy 


7 


8 


12 


9 


17 


11 


Law and 
Order 


3 


A 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Local 
Issues 


3 


2 


1 


1 


4 


7 


Education 


17 


11 


20 


12 


11 


13 


Ecology 


14 


15 


9 


9 


11 


13 


General 

Statt; 

Issuas 


7 


8 


ii 


6 


6 


7 


Total number 
of issues 
mentioned 260 


209 


65 


181 


52 


85 
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TABLE 3 

Correlations of total frequency of ncintion of issues by the six respondent groups 




Group 5 Group 6 
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885 
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TABLE 6 



Correlations between frequency of nention of items before Oct. 15 anid after Oct. 15 







Ail 


Campaign Coverage 


Seven Issues 


1 only 






Major 
Items 


Total 
Items 


Major 
Items 


Total 
Items 


Courier- 
Journal 




c972 


• 867 


.646 


.434 


Marald 




o 900 


□ 859 


-.433 


. 377 


Leader 




. yoD 


o m 
. OV/ 


-.029 


-. 683 


Channel 


18 


,960 


.979 / 


-.120 


.212 


Channel 


62 


.633 


.648 


.119 


-.269 






.963 


.967 


.528 


• .647 


WLK 




o948 


.915 


.060 


-.172 


Papers 




.961 


.901 


.088 


.320 


TV 




.976 


.979 


.391 


-.188 


Radio 




.972 


.970 


.523 


.475 
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FIGURE 1 

iiasic Iieasures for Cross-Lagged Analysis 




FIGURE 2 

Correlations between newspaper coverage and respondent j^roups 



September 



Group Une 
7 Issues 



.972 



.092 



October 



Group Tv;o 
7 Issues 



Group Three 
7 Issues 



Wovember 



.981 



Group Four 
7 Issues 




-.936 



.758 


^ i 




Group Five 






7 Issues 





,577 



Group Six 

7 Issues I .655 ^ 



FIGUi;!: 3 

Correlations between television coveraf^e and respondent r.roups 



September 



October 



i\ovei:ioer 



broup One 
7 Issues 



.972 



Group Two 
7 Issues 



.753 



TV_ Tl 
7 Issues 



Gioup Tiiree 
7 Issues 



.981 



Group Four 
7 Issues 




-.936 



Group Five 
7 Issues 



_ -.803 



Group Six 
7 Issues 



.506 



I'IGUIlli 4 



Correlations between television coverage and respondents namin^j 
television as their primary news source 



October 



ivoveniuer 



Group two 
7 Issues 



-.061 



TV Tl ^ 
7 Issues 1- 



947 



.630 
.4S2 



Group Four 
7 Issues 



.570 



188 



TV 12 i 
7 Issues ! 



-.742 



.651 



Group Five 
7 Issues 



FIGUllE 5 

Correlations between newspaper coverage and respondents naminr, 
newspapers as taeir primary news source 



Grou]> Four 
7 Issues 




,252 



.674 



Group Five 
7 Issues 



T 
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FIGURE 6 



Correlations between newspaper coverage and ''very interested 
respondents 



September 



Octooer 



i^overaber 



! Group One] 
' 7 Issues 1 



1 Group iVo 
,991 _ _ { 7 Issues 



/ 



Group Three 
7 Issues 



-975 



• 


Group Four 
7 Issues 


.699 








o95 



Group Four 
7 Issues 



,514 ^ 



Group Six 
7 Issues 



.691 



figure: 7 



Correlations between newspaper coverage and 'somewhat interested- 
respondents 



September 



October 



.^osjmber 



Group One 
7 Issues 



Group Tu'o 
, 884 ^ — 1 7 issues 



.607 



/ 



/ 



.835 



.955 



Grouo FouTl 
7 Issues I 




,826 



703 



.637 



Paper T2 
7 Issues 



.452 
.600 



• 62: 



' Group Tiiree 
7 Issues 



-.765 



Group Five, 
7 /ssues { 



\ 



Group Six 
.560 4-7 Issues 



.763 



Figure 8 

Correlations oetween newspaper coverage and not very interested*' 
resjiondents 



September 



October 



/November 



Group Onei 
7 Issues — 



,870 - 



.676 



Group Two 
7 Issues 




Group Three 
7 Issues 



Group Four 
7 Issues 



.748 



Papers T2 
7 Issues 



.514 



.831 



Group Five 
7 Issues 



Group Six 
7 Issues 



- .825 
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Correlations between newspaper coverat^e and respondents with 
iiigh school education or less 



bepteiiioer 



October 



November 



Group CJno 
7 Issues 



.975 - - 



Group T\;o 
7 Issues 



.608 



Group Three 
7 Issues 



958 



Group Four 
7 Issues 




)37 



Group Five 
7 Issues 



.579 



Group bix 
7 Issues 



FIGURII ]0 



Correlations between newspaper coverage and respondents v;itii 
soiae collej^e education 



September 



October 



Wo V ember 



Group w^ne 
7 Issues 



.^47 





Group Two 
7 Issues 









.506 



Group Four 
7 Issues 




Group Five 
7 Issues 



\ 



I Group Six j 
.640 - ';7 Issues ( -.725 ' 



